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RANDOM THOUGHTS. 


When ignorance and prejudice is less, 
Wisdom will have its chance to bless. 
Ignorant; yes, we certainly seem ‘te 
be in every department of life. Igno- 
vant in all that contributes to our well 
being. Iu social life, ignorant of our 
natural relations one toward another, of. 
‘how we should do in any given case, 
how we should treat one another by 
which we may serve the best interest of 
both. We know not the- underlying law 
that shall serve both our self-interest 
and the common unity of interests. Ig- 
norant of the trath that the common 


interest should be the interest of each,: 


and the interest of each should be the: 
common interest of all. And this igno- 

xance, or want of knowing, changes like: 
-a veil or fog over the waters of life with- 

out a searchlight of unselfish recogni- 
tion of others. In the early ages of 
earth formation ske was shaken by up- 
sheavels and volcanic eruptions, Tn this 


-display of forces on the lower or unde- 


veloped plane there is, and must ever 
be, contention and antagonism. So are 
the mental forces on the planes of social 
dife. In the early erder of unfolding 
there is angular and opposite action. 
The child goes this and that way—one | 


Pe a RA experience bas wrought | 


in to action a more thoughtful and care 


ful consideration. We-work up and into 
and through dife, all carrying more or 
j tess of an augular self. And the more 
or less is in the ratio of inheritance and 


the opportunities of environment. Ig- 
norance everywhere shows its marks’ 


through the pathway of life. in the 


aggregate it builds the ‘huge conditions’ 


of our present “‘half-civilized enlighten- 
ment” We weave this warp and woof 
in all departwents of our life. Wedo 
not know how to maintain our birth- 
right of physical health. We yield to 
the mastery of the hour in habits, appe- 
tites and passions. Ignorance pushing 
us and prejudice guiding until we have 
experience in all the wrong pathways 
ere we yield to the first faint spark of 
enlightenment. 

In religion, largely ignorance—based 
on ignorance, supported by ignorance. 
Out of this nothing is born but preju- 
dice. And this builds the breastworks 
against enlightment, spreading broad- 
est a degradation through our whole 
aocial structure. Jn politics ignorance 
sshifts iteelf from one side te the other, 
while prejudice, with glaring mental 
npeakness, looks on ’mid -corruption, 
crime and ruin. The few ostracise the 
many, and control, by crumbs to the 
pandering sycophant sattellites and the 
dash of want to the stubborn and listless 
ignorant. And this dense ignorance 
everywhere and on every hand sells its 
birthright for less than a ‘‘mess of pot- 
gage.” 

Governments, organized associations 
born of necessity from human selfish- 
mess, carried on in the interest of the 


dew, are illegitimate in nearly every.re-, 


‘way directly at an angle with the former’ 
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lation. 
doing is as the dense darkness of Egypt- 
jan nigbt. We give our life and ourlib- 
erty, and our equal right of support 


from the common elements (inherent in. 


eur nature) and willingly struggle along 
in the mire of apathy and indifference 


too ignorant to know our own ignorance, 


while methods of oppression grow more 


relentless and more binding. The daz-| 


sling name of gold flits across our vision, 
followed by greed and avarice, and t 
whole show, from the élephant to the 
monkey, is, I want to get more than I 
give. f 
The law of jnst compensation is elec- 


trocuted then hung in chains to be- 


scorned, while manhood, womanhood, 
virtue, honor and justice run the gau 

let then deserted, and on the barren 
plains of ignorance they starve and die, 
with none to stay the avenging hand. 
All the intelligent recognition of govern- 
ment operations is to vote for our party 
and demean the other, 


Thus the history of governme 
the ages past, the greater numb 
norant to establish just relation 
our government is advancin 
incoming tide of the sea, a 

cold, slimy coils of the serp 
ing its legislative, executive 
‘fangs of so-called law end oi 
every industrial right, ignori: 
natural economie relation to which all 
have a common inheritance. Ignorance 
is the primary preventive in this so- 
called republic, prime parentage of the 
stubbornness, prejudice and adulation 
that stands in the pathway that leads 
onward to common freedom, common 
interest and common right. 


It would seem that the masses ofthis 
nation have inherited a common thought 
—that ignorance is bliss and itis folly to 
be wise. Whatever satisfaction we may 
derive, I think there is no doubt that 
the taxes on this inheritance will in- 
crease, Is the end to bea still greater 
concentration of wealth to the few and 
greater want to themany? Must the 
difference between the classes grow 
wider? Shall one man live in luxury 
and be clothed in rich attire while an- 
otheritramps in abject want, with only 
rags? Shall the daughters of one class 
sell themselves to maintain life, while 
daughters of the other elass robe their 
poodle dogs in ermine and jewelry? 
Who will answer? and who will bid de- 
fiance and point out the better way, 
then die? 

Then who will.come up and walk the 
same pathway, live ostracised, scorned 
and condemed? -Out of all the com- 
bined corrupt conditions of today what 
is the first step to change ignorance to 
intelligence—change ‘the lack of brain 
power to mental acumen. When shall 
we be ready to welcome the -supremacy 
of the best minds? We should be nei- 
ther pessimists nor optimists. We 
should neither look through the dark- 
ened blue nor the crimson red but use 
the clear white light of common -sense 


Our ignorance of just ways of qo.uee as it is. 
| valley of degradation before we can turn 
into the right pathway of advancing i Snes prohibited on the estate. 

‘Rev. Francis French, brother of the 


tion, 


Will we go lower in the | 


ilization. While one stands at the feet 
of truth, to learn heraways and battle 
for the right, ten or one hundred would 
be the grand representatives of a degen- 


erate corruption that must.end in riot 


and ruin. 

Financial spirit and special .privileges 
have robbed our country of its wealth, 
and now we would extend our territory 


e | to encompass the.isles of the ocean, that 
still more of .earth’s millions may be 


robbed of their birthright, while -igno- 
rence looks on with wonder end-admira- 
and, with -one -voice, applauds. 
Thus down the steps of time we con- 
tinue to chant our song. Oh! ignorance; 
yes ‘tis bliss, and ‘tis folly to be wise 

A. 
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AINDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION. 


In 1830 Mr. Vandeleur, of Ralehine, 
lreland, devoted 618 acres to the appli- 


-cation of the co-operative principle to 
. agriculture. 


His tenantry were of :the ‘lowest order 
of Irish—poor, discontented, disorderly 
and vicious, and had been badly used. 
Yet, although he -tried his experiment 


ial | under the most unfavorable state of so- 
on | ciety in the world, it is admitted, on 

y | every side, that it was.a complete suc- 
Ces. 


The government of the colony was 
in Mr. Vandeleur’s hands, who” retained 
the right of dismissing anyone from the 
estate of whom he disapproved. Yet 
during the three years and a half that 


-the arrangement lasted (terminated only 


by his’ death) he never -had .oceasion:to 
exercise this power. 

The members of :this-community were 
elected by ballet among the peasants. 
The business of the farm was regulated 
by a committee, also elected by ballot. 

The committee assembled every even- 
ing and assigned ‘to each man ‘his work 
for the following day. There was no in- 
equality established among them. The 
domestic offices, usually performed by 
servants, were assigned.to members un- 
der 17 years of age. 

From this quiet community, estab- 
dished in the midst of terror and mur- 
der, the landlord, Mr. Vandeleur, re- 


ceived back in full alkthe money which 
-he had advanced for the wages of the 
:laberers; $1,000 per year as -interest on 


the working capital, the stock, and farm 


implements, and $3,500 a year for rent. 


But what induced the Jaborers to 
work with such an earnest :good will 
was that-the members of all ages above 
17 received an equal sharein the.division 
of the prefits over the above payments; 
and, besides,-a co-operative store was 


‘opened, similar:to the one at New:Lan- 


ark, where they cbtained provisions of 
good quality at nearly cost price. Pure 
food, honest weight and reduced prices 
filled them with astonishment. 

Great care was also bestowed on the 


education of their children. Theschool 


ward.” 


NO. 38. 


was conducted on purely secular prisci- 
ples. Spiritous liquors and smoking 
The 


archbishop of Dublin, visited the “New 
Systemites,” as they were called, and 
wrote out his appreval in detail. 

The society had made rules for itself. 
One was that no member should be ex- 
pecied to perform ‘‘any service or work 
but such as is agreeable to his or her 
feelings.” 

Irish human nature must -not be of 
bad material since both honest and dis- 
agreeable work was daily done, and 


‘cheerfully. One day a mail-coach trav- 


eler founda man up to his middle in 
water, repairing adam. “Are you work- 
ing by yourself?’’ inquired . the traveler. 
“Yea, was the answer. -“‘Where is 
your steward?” ‘‘We have no stew- 
“Who ia your master?” “We 
have no master. We are on anew sys- 
tem.” “Then who sent you . to do thie 
work?” “The committee.”’ -“‘Who -ig 
the committee?” ‘Some of the mem- 
bers?” *‘‘Whkat members do you mean?’ 
asked the visitor. “The plowmen and 
laborers who are appointed by us as- 
committee. J belong toi the New Sys- 
TEMITES.”’ 

The above example is -cited to show 
the great advaniage of business -co- 


operation under someof the most un- 


favorable circumstances. 

These men were ignorant, rude, ‘dia- 
orderly, quarrelsome and vicious in -« 
high degree, having actually murdered. 
a superintendent appointed. over them, 
previous to their co-operative movement. 
But when they were invited to share in 
the profita of the business with the 
owner himself, and alao to assist:in the 
general management -of the business by 
a committee composed of their own 
number.and appointed by themselves; 
and when they saw Wat especial care 
was taken to educate their children, and 
that the expense of their living was re- 
duced to nearly that of the mere cost of 
provisions, etc., through their co-opera- 
tive store, they found their motives as 
producers.and as members of society 
completely changed. They were -sud- 
denly transformed from a-spirit of ill 
will-and antagonism.of each toward ev- 
ery other into -that.of a mutually help- 
ful brotherhood. 

But, unfortunately “for them, -after 
abeut three and one half years the es- 
tate was squandered by the succeeding 
owner, and the New Sysrmurves were 
compelled to separate. 

Seciety, however, had. been taught an- 
other leseon regarding »the supreme im- 
portance. of the co-operative social and 
industrial life. EE. C. MILES. 

Lakebay, Wash. 
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Whenever. .aco-operative industry faile 
the papers throughout the land always 
give an extended account of. it, but they 
barely say anything about.the 97 busi- 
ness firms out of every 100 failing under 
the competitive system. 
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justice brings unbappiness to all within 
its reach. 
The true relation of man to man is 
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HUMAN CONDUCT AND ITS 
RELATION TO HUMAN WEAL. 


In existing civilization the moral sense 
is defective. Mankind are on the selfish, 
sensuous plane of life, and while on it 
they can never advance morally or spir- 
itually. Men who acquire immense for- 
tunes by legalized methods are applaud- 
ed and envied by the poor. Jobn D. 
Rockefeller, whose fortune is more than 
$300,000,000, and whose annual income 
is $20,000,000, receives no condemna- 
tion, though he commands the labor of 
more thau 6,000 men annually to pro- 
duce it. What right has he te demand 
such service from his fellowmen? They 
ewe him nothing, and get nothing in re- 
turn; the fruits of his labor go into his 
pocket. This enormous robbery is not 
only tolerated but JUSTIFIED BECAUSE IT 
ISLEGAL! The toiling masses only wish 
thst these millions would come in their 
way. 

The fact that nineteen-twentieths of 
the wealth of the country is owned and 
controled by one-twentieth of the peo- 
ple arouses no sense of injustice, no 
feeiing of indignation among the great 
mass of toilers. All wealth ia created 
by labor, and it goes without saying that 
the wealth belongs to the creators of it. 

But few suspect that human conduct|The land lords, the money lords, the 
1s subject to natural law; and, in conse | profit lords, and the transportation lords 


[i 
ji 
quence, human laws are enacted to con- he great trusts and insurance com- 


In all the relations with mankind we 
must deal with their conduct; and in 
that relation our own welfare is in- 
volved. ln order to deal with it justly 
its nature and character must be under- 
stood; and to understand human con- 
duct we must go to the cause of it, and 
deal with raar rather than the conduct 
itself. 

Since the factors of human conduct 
exist in human nature the solution of 
life’s problems depends on a knowledge 
of human nature. No one could con- 
struct a watch unless he knew the na 
ture of the material he employs, and 
the mechanical principles upon which 
it is constructed; no one can manufac- 
ture soap unless he knows the nature of 
its material elements and the principles 
of chemical action. It is equally as ab- 
surd to suppose that the problems of 
life can be solved without an adequate 
knowledge of the factors involved and 
the natural laws that govern human 
conduct. 


trol the life of man. Since he is igno-| panics and the political boodlers get 95 
vant of his own nature, it follows as an| per cent of the wealth and the creators 
inevitable result that these laws conflict | of it get 5 per cent of it. God created 
with the natural laws that goyern his| the land and gave it to those bern and 
conduct. The selfish and sensuous de- | living on it, and the people create wealth. 
sires hold the supremacy over the moral| But who enjoy it? The lords of the 
sentiments and spiritual aspirations; | land who have not contributed ome cent 
and human laws, made ostensibly for | tu its production, but inst-ad EMPLOY IT 
mutual protection and benefit, are em-| TO ROB AND ENSLAVE THE CREATORS OF IT. 
ployed to enforce satisfaction of selfish} The toiling masses are poor; they suf- 
desires, at the expense of the moral sen-}fer from want and tke fear of want. 
timents (justice and benevolence) and | They build palaces and live in «hovels; 
the spiritual aspirations. Sig they produce luxuries while others en- 
The essential nature of man is-his|joy them; they manufacture clothing 
MORAL AND SPIRITUAL NATURE, and upon | and themselves go in rugs; they con- 
this nature his right conduct should be | struct fine carriages and go on foot; 
founded. But,instead it is founded on | they produce food and live in a state of 
his selfish and sensuous desires which, | semi-starvation; they invent and con- 
in accordance with the natural laws of | struct labor-saving machinery aad itis 
his being, control his conduct and|employed in the production of wealth 
thus defeat the true purpose of his life|in their stead; thus driving them out of 
by relegating him to the selfish plane. [employment and into pauperism and 
The problems of life demand a solu- | vagabondage. 
tion on a scientitic basig; that is, by em-| Those who build bave the first right 
ploying the factors which give rise to| to inhabit; those who produce luxuries 
human conduct ina scientific manner. | have the first right to enjoy tnem; those 
All action is the result of force; the na- | who manufacture clothing have the first 
ture and tendency of which must be! right to be clothed; tho e who construct 
understood. In human conduct that) fine carriages have the first right to ride 
force is a conscious, persistent desire to | in them; those who produce food have 
be happy. That is to say, to seek enjoy- | the first right to be fed; and those who 
ment—to gratify some desire or other | invent and construct machinery should 
feeling, and to avoid pain or evil. Maa| employ it in saving their own labor; but 
seeks the good, or what he thinks is| their moral sense does not reach these 
good, and avoids evil, or what he fears is | decsands. 
evil, in obedience tothe innate lawsof| On the contrary, their veneration for 
constitution. man-made laws and human authority 
If all men’s desires were always good | overbaiances their sense of justice and 
all men would always be happy; but! regard for the rights and welfare of their 
they are not; they are largely selfish |feliowmen. They must be ‘patriotic’ 
and sensual, and just in that proportion | and law-abiding citizens. These feelings 
mankind are unhapy. Selfishness and|overshadow all conside ations of jus- 
sensuous desires hold the supremacy |tice; allegiance to government over- 
over the moral sentiments. The selfish | rides the commands of duty and obiige- 
desires cannot rule with justice, and in-|tions to their fellowmen. The moral 


sense is obscured by a morbid sense of 
obedience to the institutions of the 
‘dead—to laws created by men who ave 
no sympathy with the toilers; to courts 
controled by those who have apecial in 

terests, destructive to t e general inter- 
ests. 

Justice is the basis upon which every 
relation of man with his fellowmen is 
found; and yet it is overruied in the in- 
terests of the few without a single pro- 
test from the many! The ballot by 
which they express their desires, is in 
their own hands, and they are largely ia 
the majority. However much they may 
suffer from the re-ults of their own bal- 
loting, they po express their desires. 
Are they free? No; freedom implies 
prosperity, happiness. They sre slaves 
to laws, not of their own making, to be 
sure, but to such ae they take pride ia 
obeying—a slavery whose fetters are 
stronger than steel. 

Here is the fact of the whole matter; 
the elements that now rule human con- 
duct are the selfish and sensuous ele- 
ments of man’s nature. This rule is in- 
compatible with justice and the welfare 
of mankind. By their supremacy the 
crafty and ambitious take advantage of 
the confiding and credulous many by 
the latter’s reverence for the authority 
of human laws which are enacted by the 
rulers to enforce such government as 
suits their own interest. 

What is the necessary thing to do? 
It is to raise the standard of reverence 
for the demands of justice; for the 
rights of man; for the love of liberty. 
Demand these in the name of humanity; | 
in the name of all that is sacred to hu- 
man welfare. There is a higher law! 
than any human law—TrHE LAW OF JUS- 
TICE that demands obedience; there is a 
higher love than selfish desire—rHe 
LOVE OF OUR FELLOW-MEN. But these 
cannot be reached without a correspond- 
ing elevation of moral sentiment. The 
character of human conduct is measured 
by the degree of the moral standard; if 
selfish and sensuous, if will be low in | 
proportion; if measured by the demands | 
of justice and love of our fellow men, | 


tional bonded debt today; and we 
should be prosperous beyond historic 
precedent among civilized nations. 


And these favorable conditions would 
have enabled us as a nation to make un- 
precedenied progress ia the moral and 
intellectual education of the great mass- 
es of our people, and the useful sciences, 
literature and art would have made gi- 
gantie strides. And se marked indeed 
our social and scientifie progreas might 
have been that a large emigration of the 
able and cultured mind. from Europe te 
North America would have taken place. 
America tren would bave presented an 
example to the civilized werld of untold 
importance. Its growth ef moral and 
social power would be now so great that 
the iodustrial life, with its habits of 
peace and rational pursuits, would be 
fully established beyond the infiuence of 
the military spirit aud brutal conflict: 
But instead of these bigh'y beneficial 
and humane results the moral forces 
of civilization have been thrown back- 
ward fora century. For, according to 
t e London Times, our establishment of 
a system of free money hai to be de- 
stroyed or it would ‘‘destroy every mon- 
archy on the globe.” And, therefore, 
the money power of London and Europe 
together with the decayiag despotisms 
of the world combined to destroy us. 
Then there follewed, in quick succes 
gion, tue destruction of our free money, 
replaced by the “gold basis,” or Shy- 
lock’s system of usury; the rapid yob 
bling up of our lands and mines by cor- 
porations and foreign syndicates; the 
absorption and control of al! our great 
industries, means vi transportation, tel- 
egraphs ard our popular press through 
the bribery and legalized ro -bery of the 
home and European capitalists; and, 
worst of all, there followed au enormous 
development of the spirit of greed and 
selfishness, leading to universal antagon- 
ism and plunder. encouraged by the 
aristoc:atie glitter of dress, equipage 
and fereign titles, and maintained and 
intensified by a bribed congress and a 
corrupt court, and ending in a vluto- 
cratic craze for conquest, a barbaric raid 


then, and not tili then, will justice be | upon and forcible seizure of the Cunan 


done and mankind be made happy. 
E. J. SCHELLHOUS. 


————;— 


THE TRUTH ACKNOWLEDGED. 
If that mischievous financial policy 
whicb had its origin in the North Amer- 
ican republic during the civil war in 


and Philippine islands, that our pairi 
etic capitalists may feast and fatter 
upon their rich and varied resources 
and force the inhabitants into wage 
slavery; and—and onward aud yet og- 
ward and d »wnward through this bound- 
less inferno of conquest, »utchery and 


that country should become indurated brutal plunder until China and all the 
down to a fixture, then that government East are agiow with the horrid Ha .es of 


wili furnish its money without cost. 


J¢| Modern artillery and dynamite exple- 


will pay off its debts and be without a|*ves amd the whole atmosphere is 


debt. It will have all the money neces- 
sary to carry on its commerce. It wil 


tremulous with ihe screams gnd curses 


|| of maddened combatants of murdered 


become prosperous beyond precedent in | and fami-hed men. 


the history of the civilized yovernments 
of the world. The brains and the 
wealth of all countries will go to North 
America. That government musi be de- 


Capitalists, beheld the picture! It is 
the work of a true artist, depicting the 
present trend of the medern world. 


atroyed, or it will destroy every mon-| Study well the following facts; they are 


archy on this globe.—London Times, 


but the foreshaiewing of the more 


The above important acknowledgment | damnable scenes soon to appear! 


referred to the full legal tender money 


We have already had occasion to feed 


adopted in part by the United States | ashamed of certain of our troops in Cu- 
congress at the beginning of our civil |ba, but very little has been heard from 
war. This statement of the London |Porto Rico, where if is supposed we have 


Times contains most profound truth. 


a well diciplined army of occupation. 


As the ablest financial thinkers of | Below, however, will be found an extract 
both America and Europe knew -t the|from a Porto Rican newspaper which 
time, it would have furnished our money | has been brought to our attention. 
at cost; it would have left us after the | [tare as follows: 


war without a burdensome debt, and if 


From La Bomba, Ponce—“We observe 


the same monetary -ystem had been | With sorrow that these troups are nota 
continued we should be without a na-!diciplined army. They are a heteroge- 


eous mass of base and shameless peo- 
ple, without the elementary ideas of 
morals and good manners. Their vandal 
acts show this to be true. This drunken: 
multitude daily buffe and maltreat our! 
suffering townspeople. They rob ser-; 
wants on their way to and from the mar- 
ket. They enter restaurants and, after 
e@atirg and drinking xstil intoxicated, 
beat the servants and break the crock- 
ery. They refuse te pay cabmen, and 
nob peddlers wherever they find them. 
They enter private houses and steal 
what they can lay their bands on. 
Women esnnot appear in publie for fear 
of insult from these North American 
savages. Complaining at headquarters 
îs like barking at the moon. If this is 
our destiny, let us siak this fair land in 


the depths of the -ea.” 
E. C. Miss. 


(at ee 
THE CZAR’S VIEW OF WAR. 

In a late interview with W. T. Stead 
the czar of Russia in substance said: 

“J look out over the world, I study. 
our civilization, and I do not find it very! 
good. I see nations all eugaged in seiz. 
dng, or trying te seize, nll territory not; 
yet occupied by European powers, re 
took at the resulta. They do not seem 
to ine to be good. For the native raaes 
what does imperial expansion mean? 
‘Loo often opium, alcohol and all man- 
mer of foul diseases, a great gulf between 
the governed and those who rule, and 
«crushing taxation upon the natives fer 
ghe blessings of thie civilization, And 
for the nations who seize, what does it 
mean? A continual increase of sus- 
picion, jea ousy and rivalry, the heap- 
ing up of fleets and armies in order to 
take part in n scramble with the world, 
with the result that the army and navy 
are swallowing up more and aore mil- 
dions that should be used for the welfare 
of the people and the advancement of 
the world. 

“Qn top are a few very rich and eom- 


fortable; down below, with an ever in- 
creasing pressure of taxes for arme- 
ments, is the great mass,of poor people, 
whose position is not very good. There 
iis an ever increasing multitude.of those 
below, with their brooding discontent 
ries Behe Socialism se developing | VY 
into all kinds ef Anarch 

“No, I do not find “ir eivilization 
good. Why do we meake it so? We 
have at the present moment arrived at 
this stage that we have put all our very 
best manhood in the army. 

“War has besome so expensive that 
mo state van stand the strain of pro 
tracted war without having to look bank- 
xuptcy in the face. Even if that army 
be victorious, the war will have inflicted 
irreparable loss.on the country. 

“What with discontent caused by mo- 
biliziog, what with »mpty .excheguer, 
what with decimated ranks of leading 
and goveraing men, I see nething before 
any nation but a terrible heritage of 
evolutionary Anarchy.” 


Of late the ezar has beentalking much 
«of the folly of governmenits continuing 
the present modes øi dealing with the 
people, and advocating the idea of a 
more humane system. Whether he is 
sincere in his utterances ar mot none 
can tell, but it shows fe tthe world at 
darge that rulers understand what is 
right and just aswell as their subjects. 
The “all kinds of Anarehy” he mentions 
is now upon ws. The competitive sys- 
tem with all Its crimes, government with 
ats war and oppression, tyrannical rulers 
holding sway, must give way to the true 
. anarchistic principles that recognize the 
wight of all to lise, liberty and the at 
tainmeut of happiness. FAV: 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF COLONY LIFE. 


By Nellie M, Jerauld. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MEMBERS OF THE L. ©. A. 


fn.e. co-operative colony one soon finds 
the best and the worst side of therr 
brethens and sisters, and to estudent of 
human nature itis an interesting and 
amusing study, but sometimes it grows 
weanisome. We all have an ideal of a 
perfect man, and may think we reach 
that ideal, but it is very difficuit to find 
ethers who will agree with us 

In the L.C. A. was an elderly man, 
kind hearted and, in his way,a thor- 
eugh Communist, orly kis way was not 
our way, Or as another of the, members: 
said, “‘good enough in his way, but he 
does not weigh much.” ‘Sometimes 
this man was quite radical in his views 
and then again he was very orthodex. 
He “was best known by the company 
be kept.” This man wes a masculine 
Mrs. Partington; if a word, or more e$- 
| pecially a proper mame, could be mis- 
jpronounced he did no‘ fail to do so, and 
was sublimely unconscious of the fact. 
No tepic was ebove his comprehension, 
no question so deep that be feared his 
capability of discussing it. Economics 
he understood all. about and could solve 
all the knotty problems relating thereto. 
Metaphysical questions, ef course, he 
«anderstood, and he would ennounce his 
decision, after an argument, with such a 
look of superior intelligence that no one 
would try to gainsay wisdom’s words, 
and yet with allithis he was genial, sun- 
ny-tempered and we liked him and could 
even listen to his numerous stories, in 
which he always figured. as tbe hero, |! 
with some degree of pleasure, because 
it really did him so much good sand he 
believed it all—while he was telling it. 
Whenever he heard an incident related 
he would begin with “‘thatremindsme,”’ 
and then followed another incidem‘, in 
which he had always done something 
much greater and more worthy of praise. 
ile was very fond of singing and a fa- 

vorite couplet of his while working at 
the bench was: 
“‘When I go out to promenade J. looke so 
fine and gay, 
I has to take the dogs along to keep the 
gals away.” 

He was not a radical onthe sex.ques- 
tion, and so one day we were electrified 
to hear him crooning over and over 
“Free love and dying grace;’’ he had 
only transposed the words, as he usually 
did and meant ‘Free grace and dying 
love.” 

We had awisitor for some months, 
one who thought he knew just now.to 
start.a colony, and knew just how it 
should be run, and left us intending to 
start a co-operative colony according to 
his ideal. When our Partington was 
told that Mr, ——— was going to start a 
colony, he said: “Phew! in six months 
the wisdom will drop from him in 
chunks as big as ‘my head, and I don’t 
want to be under him when that hap- 
pens.” His idea of .co-operation was 
that everything should ‘be held in com- 
mon. He lived his belief, for he turned 
in everything he could, his books in- 
cluded, and thought I was ne commun- 
ist when I refused to do the -came, ex- 
plaining ‘‘My books are my stools; I 


do not care to own euch things in com- 
men.” 

Another member wes mota radical, 
was not a reformer, but just a politician. 
He could tell all the‘ins and outs” of 
political wire pulling. He was loud- 


voiced, jolly, fond af good living, andi 


just why he joined a co-operative colany 
1 do not know, and do not think he 
could have told. Iis idea of co-opera- 
tien seemed to be, he expressed it, 
“the beauty of colony life was that you 
could go away andthe work go on juet 
the same.” If bebad any idea of re- 
ferm it was that any and all xeforms 


must come through political effort, and. 


yet he could tell “‘the ways that are 
dark .and the tricks that are vain” as he 
zaw them in politics. 

Another member was ‘iconsistent in- 
consisting,” a theoretical Anarchist, 
preaching the utmost freedom .of 
thought and.action, vehemently arguing 
for ineedom in its broadest -sense, and 
yet granting ìt to none.except.as it coin- 
cided with his.own ideas. Always say- 
ing “ʻA person must aetas they do; they 
canot help it; :and yet finding fault 
with ail who avted differently from his 
standard. Sensitive to such a degree 
that his life was a burden to him. He 
could notitake a joke, but could perpe- 
trate one at another’s expense. Very 
bitter was he against anything that he 
could not understand. All were foolg, 


idiots, and superstitious if they would’ 


not emphatically deny a belief in .every- 


thing except that which they could, 
taste, see, emell, hear or feel. When 
asked if I believed in certain theories 
we had been weading, and I answered,’ 


“I cannot tell anything about it, having 
given it no thought; it is better to.not 
be too hasty in yiving judgment regard- 
ing anything unknown to us’ and then 
dollowed epithets that were neither 
choice or complimentary. Iwo of us 


were talking of going te ‘‘Liberty Dill;”. 
clearing it and start a garden, finally 


getting it in condition to live upon, and 
so save rent, and this member ex- 
claimed: ‘‘You.can go and be a damned 
Mahatma if you want ta, Lwon’r.” Paor 
man, he could not be even a mythical 
Mahatma if he had wished to be, for ke 
loved animal food and grease too well. 

Lhe opposite of this member was a 
brainy, intellectual, man—fond of study, 
a lover of nature, kind to all and will- 


ing.to grant to others.all he would take 


for himself; keen witted, a joker and 
one who could take as well aa give. 
When speaking of certain ideag, and 
the .expression of them, be would say 
“their ignorance is profound.” Seeing 
a drove of hogs being.driven by he said: 
“There g es Naturé’s :finished product 
being driven by the unfimished product ;’’ 
meaning that evolution had been accom- 
plished in the hog and notin the man. 
Willing to work at anything he often 
yput:forth more effort:than kis frail py- 
sical iframe could endure, and would.not 
complain though days and .njghta of.suf- 
fering were his. 

We had the ‘dominant mind;” of 
«course avery colony has that. the awn- 
er of thisimind did not want torule, bis 
position as president of the colomy avas 
a burden to nim. He was a practical 
man, & hard worker, saying little, -keop- 
ing ‘his own counsel, and yet nothing 
was done, nothing was bought without 
first consulting him; meals waited for 


mu-t have them for reference; all of thej him vecause Mrs» L. said, ‘‘He won’t 
colony are welcome to read them, but I ilike it if “we eat before he comes.” 


When kitchen supplies were exhansted 
no.one wanted to tell hım mdre were 
nesied. Why this wes mo.one knew, 


It was through mo effort. of his this sway 


was given him; he did-not enjoy his lit- 
tlekingdom. It might ihave been giver 
him becanse no-one wanted to take the 
sxesponsibility, and so shifted it to the 
only ane capable of bearing it. -Sooner 
or later we all find;the position in which 
weft, aut there isa great deal girat- 
tling around before we find it. 

Another member was a true co-Qpera- 
tar, believing it to:\be.the only zight way 
tolive. Me-literally practiced what he 
preached. He seldom preached, but 
acted, Always good natureti, gentle: te 
all, he had. no enemy, and was always 
on the alert ito find something {that 
wouid kenefit all. 

Another member was a contrast to 
this, for this member did not believe in 
co-operation and whose experience had 
not made the love for ‘humanity broader 
.and deeper, but who had grown to feel 
that the individual needed attention, ag 
an/individual,.and that co-operative col- 
onies were a.delusion and a snare. A 
keen sense of the ridiculous and a quiet 
tongue did not always make „the way 
smoother. 

Two orthodox members-—good, kind 
and willing-filled out the namber; 
good, kind and willing, but thoroughly 
erthodox. 

And these diverse elements, brought 
together from north, south, east and 
west, tried to co-operate, tried to teach 
that this was ithe only way ito live. 
Cooking.in.the same kitchen,.eating at 
the-same table, coming into daily, yes 
hourly, .contact, we saw each other’s 
good traits, and, alas, took note also of 
the weaknesseg, and thay who might 
have: been:friends for life, if not-eo near- 
ly brought together, are now, not ene- 
mies, but merely indifferent. 

Here again.wes the same -scarcity of 
palatable food, the -sameness of which 
did not improve our :temper. x.well- 
filled-stomach means good nature, and 
when one has for a steady diet what our 
New .England friend. called “pre-emption. 
bread and homestead giavy’’ it does nat 
add to their happiness, which goes to 
prove that we.are wery very much like 
onr four-footed friends—the pigs—who 
are happy with plenty dfi food and squeal 
when hungry. And eo-in the L. O. A,, 
though more intelligent, better read and 
better bred than many of the H. V. A, 
the eguealing went on just the same; 
and though there was little or no quare 
wxeling the undercurrent of uneasiness 
was becoming noticeably, larger, stronger 
and more.irresistible, and anyone under- 
standing the -signs of the times could 
see that- we were drifting toward dan- 
gerous rocks. 

(To! be continued.) 

What justice is there in this, thata 
nobleman, a goldsmith, a banker, or any 
other;man that either does nothing at 
all, or-at best is employed in things) that 
are of no. use to the .public, should live 
in great.splendor upon what is so ill ace 
quired; and a poor man, 4 carter, a 
smith or a plowman ithat avorks even 
harder thanithe beasts .themselves, and 
is employed in ilabors-so necessary that 
no. commonwealth would hold .eat one 
year without them, can.only-earn so 
mean a livelihood that the.<condition of 
the beasts is much better than theirs. 
Sir Thomas More. 


Pe 
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FROM A FRIEND. 

To ras Comeapss ar Home Cry: I 
hope that you will see fit to publish 
a few lines from a friend wo lived 
among you for five months. I wish to 
say something about the frienda T left 
behind me. In the time I resided at 
Home City I learned the character of 
the people; itis noble an their man- 
mer plain. You are trying to develop 
yourselves and uplift }.umanity at the 
game time You are smal! in number 
bave little money, but you possess a 
mighty big heart and a good will At 
the present time you are living on the 
individualistic plan, and as I could not 
find enough comrades to begin a com- 
munistic home I left you. But my 
heart is with you. I wish you great 
guccess; and my hope is still that you 
will some day be a guiding star to hu- 
manity. And whenever you begin a 
commiutmiatic home, and will accept me 
‘as a member of the same, I will join 
‘you again GEORGE Swarz. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES. 
Warm weather is here again. Too 
warm some of the comrades say. 
_ 
The luwber for our new barn and sta- 
ible is Gn thé float ready to unload. 
to, 
The logging group sold 30,400 feet of 
logs to Captãin* Lorenz last week at $4 


yer 1,000. 
==; 


The logs have begun te come down 
the tram road again, having been stopped 


by tbe snow. 
= 


Comrade Fox is troubled with rheu~ 
matism. He says it’s nobody’s business, 
‘though ; that hecan be sick if he wishes. 

— 

Comrade H. W..Youmans, of British 
Columbia, is with us for a few days, and 
says he will come agaia, as he wishes to 
know more of us. 

— 

We turn our hands to almost any 
branch of business. Comrade Fox is 
quite a mechauic as a harness maker, 
and saves us time and money. 

—, 

The new range for the first community 
home is here. It is a beauty, and is 
large enough to do the cooking for 40 
people, but at present only two families 
are going into the home. 

t= 

Whether the people of today are more 
tolerant in their beliefs than they were 
centuries ago is a question. I think 
much depends upon the power placed in 
their hands. An inkling can be had of 
the inhuman conduct toward those dif- 
fering in belief by reading the ‘‘Blue 
Laws ef Connecticut, published by the 
‘Truthseeker, 28 Lafayette Place, New 
York City. 

t 

We have received “‘Sexnal Law and 
the Philosophy of Perfect Health,” a 16- 
page pamphlet from an occult view, the 
author contending thatthe relations of 
the sexes were by nature intended to 
elevate as well as to perpetuate the race; 
that celibacy, followed to its logical con- 
clusion, means extermination, hence, 
annatural; mind, being in control of the 
body, is capable of preventing and cur- 
ing the disease. Ten cents per copy. 
©. W., Close, 124 Birch street, Bangor, 
Me. 
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| 
BOOKS FOR LIBERTY LIBRARY. | 


Iam pleased to acknowledge the re- | 
ceipt of 35 volumes of books for Liberty 
Library. with a fine glass ink well, a 
wool engraving outfit, acd a set of 
chess men, all a donation from a young 
artist of Chicago, Warren R. H. Sawyer. 
This young man is much interested in 
the progress of the Mutual Home Asso- | 
ciation and hopes te join us at no dis- 
tant day. 

Auother donation of books for the li- 
brary is probably now on the way from | 
a comrade in Portland, Ore. w 

Mary C. Parker also presented several 
valuable volumes to the library while 
visiting us last month, 

Through the earnest and generous 
friends of the cause Liberty Library is 
now making good growth. 

E. C. Mrurs, Librarian. 


THE INCENTIVE. 

In response to Comrade Klemencic’s 
criticism, 1 will state that self respect 
and self preservation will be the incen- 
tive to manifest our gratitude towards 
our parents and society in general. I 
see no wrong iv the manifestation of 
love toward anyone. 

Parents appreciate a kind act, even 
when it comes from their own progeny. 
And looking back to our childhood’s 
days, remembering a bappy bome, a 
loving mother and kind father surely is 
the best and noblest recollection we can 
have. When we reach that elevated 
plane where we are able to respect and 
love one another, know and observe the 
duties towards each other, then we will 
glorify God and be able to comprehend 
what we are here for. 

Comrade Klemencic tries to be seri- 
ous, but he is kinder than he knowe. 

E. F. ROTSBECK. 

Fort Steilacom, Wash. 


ANOTHER SOCIALISTIC MISTAKE. 


In Part II, No. 3, of “Ihe Problem 
Solved,” Comrade Miles gives us the 
following: “In 1897, 224,000 business 
firms and corporations out of 1,150,000 
in the United States and Canada—one- 
fifth of the whole—retired or became 
bankrupt.” According to Comrade 
Miles’ conclusions it would take just 
five years more and “everything will be 
in the hands of afew thousand gigas- 
tic corporations.” Karl Marx, the phi- 
lesopher of conundrums, said this al- 
ready in 1867 in the first Socialist con- 
vention in London. If what Marx said 
has proven to be a fake can we not ex 
pectthe same of what Comrade Miles 
has said. Here are my reasons. 

I look first into animal life. What do 
LT see? Did the big fishes devour all the 
medium and the small fishes? No; the 
big ones are “pro rata” just as plentiful 
as the small ones. The same is true 
with birds and also with the mammal. 

The beasts of prey may be as glutton- 
ous as they want to, but they cannot 
swallow more than they can digest. 

Alexander, Cæsar and Napoleon want- 
ed to rule the whole world. Did they 
do it? No, they failed. 

I da not doubt but that our commer- 
cial Napoleon, Joseph Leiter, the wheat 
magnate, was imbued with Comrade 
Miles’ doctrine and wanted to be up to 
the times before the five years were 
around. Did he succeed in swallowing 
the smaller ones? No. Many dogs will 
master the wolf. To fight the intruder 
is a natural condition of self-preserva- 


= ie 


tion. If Karl Marx and his followers 
could not eee the humbug Anarchists 
can. 


HOW TO GET HERE. 
Parties intending to visit us will come 
to Tacoma and take the steamer ALICE 


I ask this question: If the wealth is) jor Jous Bay. The steamer leaves Com- 
concentrating with such rapidity in the | mercial dock every Monday, Wednesday 
hands of the few, why has it not all| and Friday at$ a.m. Be sure to ask 


been secured in the past 30 years? 

The followers of Marx have been try- 
ing to vote the plutes out of existence, 
but we are in the same mess as we were 
30 years ago. 

The system is not at an end yet. 
don’t give asnap for statistics in this 
matter. 
menced to travel in Austria, and since 
then I have tramped Western Eurcpe 
and across the American continent, and 
have seen very little improvement for 
the working people in tenement houses 
but a lot of fine buildings going up for 
the middle bourgeois and plutes. In 
the old-settled cities of Europe and 
America you can see it is the finest part 
of the towns that is being built up, as 
instance New York City, Chicago, San 
Francisco. Even take the broken-down 
cities of Tacoma and Seattle, they can 
show elegant residences on the ‘‘North 
End”’ built since 1875. That shows that 
the so-called middie man is not out of 
existence. You see far more houses of 
working people empty than those of the 
bourgeois. he doctrine of classes 
brings, as its natural sequence, the idea 
that the confounded “few men” will 
own all the world. This idea can only 
mystify its advocates; that is why they 
go into politics instead of becoming rev- 
olutionists; they simply become bum- 
bugs, under the title of Social Demo- 
crats. 

How many men are ornamentally em- 
ployed in all big enterprises just for the 
purpose of drawing fac salaries? How 
many are employed at good salaries and 
know how to steal twice as much? as in 
Frisco in the school scandal where the 
lumber bill was paid five times. and Mr. 
Hooley schemes in London, ete. We 
never will know all those ‘‘clever’’ tricks 
of our “respectable” educators; that 
is why the churches and secret societies 
are so indispensable to the modern mon- 
ey clown. 

No, friends, the “root”? is in the re- 
ligion of mammon. If you do believe 
in money as your salvation, you never 
ean expect socialism, not even in a mil- 
lion years, becau-e your creed will PER- 
PETUATE all the.tricks and schemes of 
today; if you say that you also wish to 
see Socialism reatized, and that you also 
are in favor of it, you are only a hypo- 
crite. 

All those who really wish to see So- 
cialism realized are working for it, and 
must discard all the fictions of nebulous 
writers on social conundrums or social 
economic science as they call it. 

As far as I am individually concerned, 


I have lived my life as a revolutionist | lif 


since my childhoed; and have tasted all 
the “pillars’’ of society—church, hospi- 
tl, jail and military barracks—and ex- 
pect some time to arrive at the lunatic 
asylum. 

In my opinion, it is the life of a con- 
sistent revolutionist that makes more 


impression on his surroundings than any 
other reform bible. It is the exuber- 
ance of love passion, and hatred of men 
like Caserio, Angiolilo, Lucheni, Henry, 
and so many others who are disturbing 
tbe knavieh slumber of all those who 
suffer the injustice to go on and wait 


until the few thousands own everything. | - 


Not sophistry, but action, will solve 
the problem. A. KLEMENCIC. 


the captain to let vou off at JOES BAY. 


RECEIPTS. 
Williams 50c, Bernarding 50c, Noe 26c, 
Rotsbeck 26c. 


Tbe anti anarchist conference of the 


I was 12 years old when I com- | European powers, which has been in 


session at Rome, has agreed to establish 
at Berlin an international bureau of po- 
lice for the surveillance of Anarchists, 
the bureau to consist of nine members— 
one each from Germany, Austria, France,. 
England, Italy, Russia, Switzerland, 
Belgium and Holland, This bureau is 
to correspond direct!y with aii police 
bureaus of Europe’and to be represented 
in each country by special agents. 


Usury dulls and damps all industry, 
improvements and new inventions.—Ba- 
con. 


AGENTS FOR DISCONTENT. 


San Francisco—L. Nylen, 15 Monroe 
street. 


‘Honolulu—a. Klemencic, Alakea st. 


Group Proletearint of New York tity gives 
Auarchist lectures briday evening at 165 Broad- 
way. : 
International Working Men’s Asxociation’s 
Ciuvaud Keading Room, 64:5. Ashland avenue, 
Ohicugo, is open for everybody be ween the 
hours of 9a. m. sand J0 p m. Rey dutionary 
literature of all kinds aiwavys on hand. 

Wendell Phillips Educational Club meets 
every Saturday at 8 9: u @t 31 kobinson street, 
Providesce, R I. Pamphietsin English, Ger- 
maD pence Jewish and Russian Jjangueges 
ou hand. 


Articles of Incerporation and Agreement of 
the Mutual Home Association. 


Be It remembered, thal. on this 17th day of 
January, 188, we, the undersixned, have asso- 
ciated ourselves together for the pu: pose of 
forming a corporation under the laws of the 
State ot Washington. 

That the name of the corporation shall be 
The Mutua! Home Association. 

ihe pur oi the ass: ciation is to assist its 
members in. obtaining and aE homes for 
themselves and to uid in establishing betier 
social and moral conc itious. 

The location cf this corporation shall be at 
Home City, located on Joes Bay, Pierce county, 
State of Washington; aod this association may 
establi-h in other places in ihis state brauches 
of the same where two or more persuns may 
wish to iocate. 

Any person may becom- a member of this 
@sociution by paying into the treasury a sum 
equa: tu th: cost of the land he or she may 
svlect and one dollar for a certificate aud sub- 
scribing to this agreement. 

fhe affairs of this nssociation shall be con- 
ducted bya board of trustees, elected as may 
be provided by the by laws. 

A certificate of membership shall entttle the 
legal hoider to che use aud occupancy of not 
less than one acre of land nor more thau two 
(less ail public streets) upou payment annually 
into the treasury of the association asum equal 
to the taxes @ssessed against the tract of lund 
be or she may hold. 

All money received from memberships shal 
be used only for the purpose of purchasing 
land. The real estate of this association shali 
never be sold, eet eee or disposed of, A 
unsnimous vote of all members of this associ- 
ation shail be required to change hese urticles 
of incorperation. 

» No officer, or other person, shall ever be em- 
powered to contract auy debt in the namy of 
this association. 

All certificates of membership shall be for 


e. 
Upon the death of any member a certificate 
of membership shall be issued covering the 
land described in certificate of membership of 
decensed: 

First: To person named in will or bequest. 

Second: Wife or husband. 

Third: Children of deceased; if there is 
ee than one child they must decide for them- 
selves. 

Ali improvemerts upon land covered by cer- 
tifivate of membership shall be personal prop- 
ery end the association as such has no cigim 
thereto. 

Any member has the right of choice of any 
land not already chosen or set aside for a 
special purpose. 

CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP. 

This is to certify that . . , < e 
has subscribed to the articies of incorporation 
and agreement and paid into the treasury of 
Ihe Mutual Home Association the sum of 
. Goilars, which ontitles . . . to the = 
use and occupancy for life of lot . . ., 
glock . . ., as piatted by the association. 
upon complying with the articles of agreement, 


